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Abstract 


Douglas S. Duckworth’s Mipam on Buddha-Nature characterises Mi-pham’s 
(1846-1912) philosophy (or philosophical approach) as “dialectical monism.” We 
should instead characterise it with a neo-Sanskritism, namely, “Yuganaddhavada” 
(zung jug tu smra ba), \est we get bogged down by the usage of the term “dialectical 
monism.” While Duckworth is absolutely right in identifying Mi-pham as a pro- 
ponent of “dialectical monism,” there is still a need to define and refine our under- 
standing of Mi-pham’s position, offer plausible explanations for it, and present var- 
ious argumentative strategies employed for it by Mi-pham, all based on critically 
assessed textual sources that engage the idea of “unity” (zung jug: yuganaddha). 
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Introduction 


Ju Mi-pham rNam-rgyal-rgya-mtsho (1846—1912)—along with Rong- 
zom Chos-kyi-bzang-po (11th century) and Klong-chen-rab-’byams-pa 
Dri-med-’od-zer (1308—1364)—is revered by the followers of his tradition 
as the most authoritative exponent of the Buddhist theories and practices 
as transmitted via the rNying-ma (“Ancient”) school of Tibetan Buddhism. 
In recent years Mi-pham’s thought has attracted the attention and interest 
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of scholars from both academic and non-academic milieux. Besides trans- 
lations of several of his works (mainly into English), Mi-pham’s religio- 
philosophical thought has been the topic of at least three doctoral disserta- 
tions later published as monographs, namely, Mipham’ Beacon of Certainty 
by John W. Pettit, Miphams Dialectics and the Debates on Emptiness by 
Karma Phuntsho, and now Mipam on Buddha-Nature by Douglas S. Duck- 
worth.” Many more dissertations and monographs may be on their way. In 
addition, we should include the Master’s thesis of Franz-Karl Ehrhard,‘ and 
the Master’s and PhD theses of Orna Almogi, which deal with Mi-pham’s 
treatise on the life and works of Rong-zom-pa, and on the latter’s position 
on Buddhology or concepts of Buddhahood.’ Paul Williams’s monograph 
The Reflexive Nature of Awareness, which mainly covers Mi-pham’s inter- 
pretation of self-cognition (rang rig: svasamvedana), should also be men- 
tioned in this regard. Moreover, several articles devoted exclusively to Mi- 
pham’s thought have appeared over the years. The most recent study, to 
which this present review article devotes itself, is Douglas S. Duckworth’s 


2) Pettit 1999; Phuntsho 2005; Duckworth 2008. Mi-pham’s g7o sgrom ‘bum tik gi dgongs 
don lag len khyer bder bkod pai gto yi cho ga bkra shis dod jo (Mi pham gsung ‘bum, vol. 7, 
pp. 89-251), that is, his work on gTo rituals, has been studied by Shen-yu Lin for her 
doctoral dissertation (in German), which has also been published (see Lin 2005). NB: The 
form “Mipam” is not a typographical error but, as explained in the preface (p. ix), follows a 
simplified “phonetic transcription” developed by David Germano and Nicholas Tournadre. 
3) Markus Viehbeck from the University of Vienna, for example, is currently writing his 
doctoral dissertation on the debate between Mi-pham and dPa-ris Rab-gsal (1840-19102). 
4 John Pettit refers to Franz-Karl Ehrhard’s Master’s thesis (Pettit 1999: 12, 464, n. 27), but 
because he had no physical access to it, certain facts were missing or reported wrongly. The 
exact title of the thesis was not known to him (see Ehrhard 1982); Pettit’s description of it asa 
thesis “which includes a German translation of the Beacon” (p. 12) gives the impression that 
Ehrhard 1982 contains a complete translation of the Nges shes sgron me, which is, however, 
not the case. As the title itself makes clear, the thesis concentrates only on the first and the 
fifth issues addressed by Mi-pham in his Nees shes sgron me, namely, “How should view be 
expressed in terms of the two kinds of negation?” (/ta ba dgag gnyis gang ltar smra) and “Of 
the two truths (or modes of reality), which one has precedence?” (bden pa gnyis las gang 
zhig gtso); Ehrhard did not pursue his Master’s thesis at the University of Heidelberg (Pettit 
1999: 464, n. 27). Rather, he studied Tibetology, Indology, and ethnology at the University 
of Hamburg, where he submitted his thesis in 1982. A copy of his Master’s thesis is kept at 
the library of the Asia-Africa Institute, University of Hamburg. 

>) Mi-pham’s catalogue (dkar chag) of Rong-zom-pa’s writings broadens out into a scholarly 
treatise on the life and works of Rong-zom-pa, including the latter’s discourse on Buddhol- 
ogy. It was studied by Orna Almogi for her Master’s thesis (Almogi 1997), while the part 
dealing with Mi-pham’s exposition of Rong-zom-pa’s stance on Buddhology was studied by 
her again more closely for her PhD thesis (recently published as Almogi 2009). 

6 Williams 1998. 
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Mipam on Buddha-Nature: The Ground of the Nyingma Tradition,’ which 
evolved out of the author's PhD dissertation (p. ix).* In the following, I take 
Duckworth’s characterisation of Mi-pham’s philosophy (or philosophical 
approach) as “dialectical monism,” as the main point of departure. I myself 
prefer to characterise it with a neo-Sanskritism, namely, “Yuganaddhavada” 
(zung jug tu smra ba), to avoid getting bogged down over the term “dialec- 
tical monism.” 


Duckworth’s Mipam on Buddha-Nature: 
General and Methodological Comments 


The book, which is movingly dedicated to the author’s family and “to any- 
one whose hair stands on end upon hearing about emptiness”—a refer- 
ence to Madhyamakavatara 6.4-5c—consists of five chapters plus a pref- 
ace, introduction, conclusion, and two appendices, followed by endnotes, 
a bibliography, and an index. The introduction (pp. xi-xxxiv) provides 
historical-doctrinal and biographical background information about Mi- 
pham and his thought, along with an overview of Duckworth’s own study. 
It is divided into six subsections: (1) Presence and Absence, (2) Histori- 
cal Survey, (3) Monastic Education and the Nonsectarian Movement, (4) 
Life and Works of Mipam, (5) Summary of Contents, and (6) The End of 
the Beginning. The first section, on “presence and absence,” introduces the 
“fundamental tension” between “emptiness” and “divine presence,” con- 
sidered by the author a central theme in Mi-pham’s works. “[A] key to 
the resolution of this tension” is said to be “the unity of emptiness and 
divine presence,” the focal point of which is “the ground,” that is, the 
tathagatagarbha. 

The first chapter, “Buddha-Nature and Unity of the Two Truths” (pp. 1- 
26), is likewise divided into six sections: (1) Introduction, (2) Mipam’s Syn- 
thesis, (3) Two Truths, (4) Buddha-Nature as the Unity of Appearance and 
Emptiness, (5) Buddha-Nature as the Definitive Meaning, and (6) Conclu- 
sion. In this chapter, Duckworth discusses the dialectical tension between 
what he refers to as the “middle wheel” and the “last wheel,” and how Mi- 
pham attempted to synthesise them, namely, by proposing two kinds of 
two-truth models and by interpreting the tathdgatagarbha as a unity of 


7) For an earlier review of Duckworth 2008, see Burchardi 2009. 
8) “Buddha-Nature and a Dialectic of Presence and Absence in the Works of Mi-pham,” 
University of Virginia, 2005. 
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appearance and emptiness. Chapter two, “Middle Way of Prasangika and 
Yogacara’” (pp. 27-54), contains: (1) Introduction, (2) Svatantrika-Prasan- 
gika, (3) Dialectical Ascent, (4) Foundation of Yogacara, (5) Prasangika 
versus Yogacara, and (6) Conclusion. In this chapter, the specific dialecti- 
cal tension and Mi-pham’s resolution of it is the tension and unity between 
“Prasangika’s radically negative dialectic and Yogacara’s substantialist epis- 
temology” (p. xxxi). I shall return to this point later, but merely remark 
here that “Yogacara” is here apparently to be understood as “Yogacara- 
Madhyamaka.” The third chapter, “The Present Absence” (pp. 55-91), 
includes the following eight subsections: (1) Introduction, (2) Other- 
Emptiness in the Jo-nang, (3) Other-Emptiness and the Nyingma: Lochen 
Dharmaésri, (4) Another Emptiness? Emptiness of Self/Other, (5) Phenom- 
ena and Suchness, (6) De/limiting Emptiness, (7) Emptiness as the Unity 
of Appearance and Emptiness, and (8) Conclusion. This chapter sets out to 
show the dialectical tension between “intrinsic emptiness” (rang stong) and 
“extrinsic emptiness” (gzhan stong), and how Mi-pham attempts to resolve 
it (p. xxxi). 

Chapter four, “Buddha-Nature and the Ground of the Great Perfec- 
tion” (pp. 93-115), contains the following five sections: (1) Introduc- 
tion, (2) Distinguishing the Views on Buddha-Nature, (3) Buddha-Nature 
as Heritage, Buddha-Nature as the Ground, (4) Appearance and Real- 
ity, and (5) Conclusion. The form of dialectical tension discussed in this 
chapter is the tension between and unity of appearance (smang ba) and 
emptiness (stong pa). The fifth and last chapter, “The Indivisible Ground 
and Fruition” (pp. 117-139), contains the following five sections: (1) 
Introduction, (2) Establishing Buddha-Nature: The Immanent Buddha, (3) 
Establishing Appearance as Divine, (4) Buddha-Nature and a Difference 
Between Sitra and Mantra, and (5) Conclusion. The purpose of this chap- 
ter, according to the introduction (p. xxxii), is to discuss the “relationship 
between tantra and epistemology,” but the result is not wholly satisfactory, 
given a certain lack of clarity and meandering in the argumentation. In 
terms of their conception, the chapters of the book are designed to demon- 
strate that Mi-pham did indeed resolve the tension that he saw as existing 
between a whole series of two opposed or juxtaposed poles within the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. But thematically, the author does not wholly succeed either 
in setting the chapters clearly apart from one another or in adhering con- 
sistently to the scheme of identifying bipolar tensions and their resolution. 
Several topics recur in different chapters, and this thematic linkage and any 
intended mutual relevance are not always obvious. 
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Duckworth has made a serious attempt to understand a host of Buddhist 
systems that Mi-pham tried to make sense of, and has largely succeeded in 
sketching out the features of Mi-pham’s complex intellectual edifice in a 
nuanced manner. Anyone interested in the intellectual history of Tibetan 
Buddhism in general and rNying-ma thought in particular cannot help but 
come away enriched. This book will be useful for understanding Mi-pham’s 
thought on various issues relating to Buddhist teachings—especially for 
those who are interested in Mi-pham’s stance on the tathagatagarbha theory, 
particularly as it relates to a wide range of Mahayana theories, be they Sutric 
(mdo) or Mantric (gsang sngags). Anyone wishing to pursue Mi-pham’s 
thought further—and not only his position on the tathagatagarbha theory 
—will need to read and digest the contents of this book. Our knowledge of 
the intellectual history of Tibetan Buddhism is cumulative, and we need to 
overcome the chronic habit of trying to reinvent the wheel. My appreciation 
for the study, however, would not be sincere and full were I to focus only 
on its strengths. 

While the main title is unambiguous, the sense of the word “ground” in 
the subtitle “The Ground of the Nyingma Tradition” may not be imme- 
diately clear to readers. Duckworth specifies the sense, in his introduc- 
tion (p. xi), as the “ontological ground” (gzhi), which is nothing but the 
Buddha-Nature, or tathagatagarbha. The title of the second chapter (“Mid- 
dle Way of Prasangika and Yogacara”) and its subheadings (“Foundations of 
Yogacara” and “Prasangika and Yogacara”) are rather misleading. The jux- 
taposition of Prasangika and Yogacara, and particularly the employment 
of the term “Yogacara,” is problematic because the line of demarcation 
between Yogacara and Yogacara~-Madhyamaka, which is crucial in such con- 
texts, is no longer clear. Nor is the use of the phrase “Middle Way” in con- 
nection with both Prasangika and Yogacara helpful, since each of the four 
Buddhist doxographical systems has its own notion of the “Middle Way” 
(madhyama pratipat: dbu mai lam). “Middle Way of Yogacara” is doubly 
ambiguous, for it could mean both Yogacara’s notion of the Middle Way 
and Yogacara-Madhyamaka’s notion of the Middle Way, which need to 
be clearly distinguished from each other. Note, for instance, the question 
(p. 52): “So how do we understand Mipam, as a proponent of Prasangika 
or Yogacara?” in which Duckworth seems to be referring to Mi-pham as a 
proponent of Yogacara-Madhyamaka and not of Yogacara. 

Duckworth has employed at least three kinds of sources for this study, 
namely, in addition to primary Tibetan and secondary modern ones— 
both subsumable under written sources—also oral sources represented by 
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contemporary traditional Tibetan scholars. Regarding the use of primary 
Tibetan sources, one of the first things that struck me is a certain lack of crit- 
ical approach towards the Tibetan texts that the author cites and translates. 
A translation of Mi-pham’s s Tong thun seng ge’ nga ro, his discourse on the 
tathagatagarbha theory, and of Bod-sprul’s (1985/1900/1902—1959) s Tong 
thun gnad kyi zin thun, have been included as Appendix One (pp. 147- 
180) and Appendix Two (pp. 181-189), respectively, without, however, 
their having been critically edited. Similarly, the passages of Tibetan texts 
quoted in the book (provided in the endnotes) reveal hardly any evidence 
of textual criticism. One also realises that although Duckworth had access 
to Dil-mgo mKhyen-brtse’s (1910-1991) expanded redaction of the xylo- 
graphic sDe-dge edition of Mi-pham’s collected works, he prefers, obvi- 
ously for convenience, to cite instead from modern editions of single works 
of Mi-pham (several of which have been published in Tibet or China in 
recent years). Admittedly, Tibetan texts published in modern book format 
are certainly more convenient to use, and we often succumb to the temp- 
tation to relinquish tracing and consulting the xylographic or manuscript 
editions they are based on but, ideally speaking, we ought to resist this 
temptation, although such editions may not always be more reliable than 
modern publications.? 


°) We may consider the first citation in the book (p. 192, n. 16) from Mi-pham’s dBu ma 
rgyan ‘grel: “theg chen mdo sngags mtha’ dag gi bzhed pai rtsa bar “gyur bai gnad ston pa 
ni gzhung di yin” (the emphasis in bold is mine). This has been quoted from the modern 
publication of Si-khron-mi-rigs-dpe-skrun-khang (B, p. 75.7-9). The reading ‘gyur bai 
in the citation should cause one irritation. Indeed if we check the reading in the edition 
used by Duckworth, it reads gyur bai, which is better but still not satisfactory. However, 
the pertinent line in the reprint of the xylographic edition of the Mi pham gsung ‘bum 
(A, vol. 13, p. 45.6) reads gyur pa’i, which is, of course, the correct reading. It is unclear 
whether Duckworth’s ‘gyur bai is a deliberate “correction” or simply a typographical error. 
The reading gyur bai of the modern edition obviously reflects the orthographical reform 
that was introduced in Tibet after 1959. Further, the reading tshul mthong occurs in a 
citation (p. 256, n. 22) from Mi-pham’s ‘Od gsal snying po, while another citation from the 
same work found in the following note (p. 256, n. 23) contains the reading tshur mthong. 
Neither of these is, however, a typographical error made by Duckworth, for the edition used 
by him indeed reads thus (B, pp. 448.11-17; 449.6—-8). The orthographical discrepancy, 
which ought to have evoked a comment, is simply passed over in silence. One could argue 
that both tshul mthong and tshur mthong are abbreviated forms of tshu rol mthong ba, and 
hence both are acceptable. But why not take a look at the reprint of the xylographic edition? 
It has tshur mthong in both instances (A, pp. 83.3; 83.6-84.1), which is a better reading, 
and one supported by parallel statements elsewhere in the same work. 
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It is self-evident that the primary aim of Duckworth’s study is to deter- 
mine Mi-pham’s position on the tathdgatagarbha theory and on all matters 
intimately linked with it. For his purposes, the first and foremost sources 
should be, and indeed to a large extent are, Mi-pham’s own writings. In 
addition, an attempt should be made to trace Mi-pham’s ideas back to 
works of earlier rNying-ma scholars such as Rong-zom-pa and Klong-chen- 
pa.!° To be sure, works by these two scholars and by others such as Lo-chen 
Dharma-shri (1654-1718) and rGyal-rtse Pan-chen (1761-1829) need to 
be considered only when a clear and concrete influence can be observed. 
Duckworth’s own attempt to bring together various sources and ideas in 
a study devoted to Mi-pham’s stance on the tathagatagarbha theory risks 
being thus sidetracked. For instance, he has found Bod-sprul’s systematisa- 
tion of Mi-pham’s works very useful (p. 181). While this may certainly be 
the case, in my opinion it makes much more sense to first let the original 
author speak for himself, and only resort to later scholars as his mouthpiece 
when a given position cannot be determined and explained satisfactorily. In 
Mi-pham’s case, parallel sources are abundant, and are often indispensable 
for determining his positions, and thus ought to have been exhausted first 
before resorting to Bod-sprul’s writings. Understanding Mi-pham’s thought 
is unquestionably indispensable for a study of Bod-sprul’s, but the reverse 
need not be true. Similarly, understanding the philosophical thought of 
Rong-zom-pa, Klong-chen-pa, Sa-pan (1182-1251), Tsong-kha-pa (13 57— 
1419), Go-ram-pa (1429-1489), and so on, may help us to explain some 
of the positions that Mi-pham adopted, but Mi-pham’s interpretations are 
not necessarily relevant to his predecessors’ thought (a study of the Rezep- 
tionsgeschichte forming, of course, a natural exception). 

As regards the use of secondary sources, which are, needless to say, of 
various kinds and quality, the author does not specify what the criteria 
for his choices were. One glaring omission is that no attempt has been 
made to make a proper assessment of the previous studies done on Mi- 
pham’s interpretation of the tathagatagarbha theory and directly related 
issues."! 


10) Mi-pham saw himself as a follower of Rong-zom-pa and Klong-chen-pa; see Wangchuk 
2004: 173, n. 6. It is thus necessary to determine their influence on his thoughts. 

') For instance, Wangchuk 2004, which is devoted to the rNying-ma interpretations 
(including Mi-pham’s) of the tathdgatagarbha theory, remains unconsidered, though men- 
tioned in the bibliography (incorrectly under Dorji). 
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Let us now turn briefly to the use of contemporary oral sources in an 
academic work. Our author has evidently sought the guidance of several 
contemporary Tibetan scholars (pp. ix—x), including some of my own 
teachers. Duckworth records in the endnotes some of the explanations 
given by them (pp. 220, n. 46, 232, n. 48, 237, n. 87, 240, n. 116). 
Undoubtedly, the guidance of traditional contemporary Tibetan teachers, 
like the guidance of teachers in Western academic institutions, can prove 
invaluable for any line of research. Most of the information obtained by 
Duckworth via personal communication, however, is obviously based on 
traceable written textual sources. The late Jo-nang scholar Yon-tan-bzang- 
po’s (1928-2002) answer to the already vexing question as to whether Mi- 
pham was an “Intrinsic-Emptyist” (rang stong pa) or “Extrinsic-Emptyist” 
(gzhan stong pa) has been recorded by Duckworth: “He is the proponent of 
the Great Perfection (rdzogs chen pa)” (p. 240, n. 116). One cannot disagree 
with Yon-tan-bzang-po'’s answer and Duckworth’s own speculations. But 
resorting to oral sources and speculation seems hardly necessary when Mi- 
pham’s answer to the question can be found in his own writings.’ 

Some focused problems can be noted. The translation of the expression 
rdzogs pa chen poi spyi gzugs as “the universal form of the Great Perfection” 
(p. xxvii, cf. 199, n. 86) is problematic. The Tibetan expression here clearly 
represents a contraction of rdzogs pa chen po ye shes spyi yi gzugs, which 
occurs, among other places," in the opening verse of mNga’-ris Pan-chen’s 
sDom gsum rnam nges (correctly identified by Duckworth on p. 199, n. 86). 
It has sparked some controversy, owing to the failure to realise that ye shes 
spyii gzugs is to be understood in the sense of ye shes spyii gzugs can, that 
is, as a bahuvrihi adjective qualifying rdzogs pa chen po. Hence it may be 
translated as “the Great Perfection, which is characterised by the totality of 
gnoses” or “the Great Perfection, which embodies the totality of gnoses.” 
Similarly, Duckworth renders zung jug rnam kun mchog ldan gyi stong nyid 
as “unified emptiness endowed with all supreme aspects” (p. 138; Tibetan 
text, p. 262, n. 63). The translation of zung jug as “unity” (p. 40, etc.) is 
preferable to “unified,” which would more accurately render something like 
zung du sbrel ba. By mdo sngags mtshams sbyor gyi tshul, Mi-pham certainly 
did not mean “the manner of joining Sttra and Mantra” (pp. 136, 261, 


2) The question as to whether Mi-pham considered himself an Extrinsic-Emptyist or an 
Intrinsic-Emptyist, and in what context, has been, I believe, made sufficiently clear in 
Wangchuk 2004. 

13) Karmay 1988: 138, 141. 
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n. 55) but rather that the tathagatagarbha doctrine represents “a system 
(tshul), which is a borderline [case] of the Satric and Mantric [systems].” 
To my knowledge, dam pa in rtag pa dam pa can mean either “true” or 
“excellent” but not “sacred” (pp. 107, 156). Perhaps “extremely remote” 
renders shin tu lkog gyur better than “extremely hidden” (pp. 129, 258, 
n. 33). Moreover, translations of difficult expressions—such as mkha’ khyab 
mkha yi rdo rje can, translated as “the one with the space-vajra pervading 
space” (p. 156)—cry out for some explanation. 

There are also certain standard terms in Tibetan a precise meaning of 
which remains often elusive. A good example would be the subcategorisa- 
tion of obscurations (sgrib pa: avarana), intellectual-emotional defilements 
(nyon mongs pa: klesa), or, in the rDzogs-chen context, nescience (ma rig 
pa: avidya) into lhan skyes (or lhan cig skyes pa) and kun btags (or kun tu 
btags pa). Duckworth (p. 188) alludes respectively to “innate obscurations” 
and “imputed obscurations,” but offers no explanation. The kun btags sub- 
category/type of dvaranas or klesas seems to include intellectual or cogni- 
tive defilements such as sets of false views or ideologies, doubt, and so on, 
whereas the /han skyes subcategory/type of dvaranas or klesas includes emo- 
tional and similar defilements. Perhaps the traditional distinction between 
Rlesas that are lta ba (“views”) and those that are 4a min (“non-views’) is 
precisely meant to set apart the intellectual defilements from the emotional- 
psychical defilements. This would explain why those that are kun btags are 
“to be eliminated by means of correct seeing” (mthong bas/pas spang bar bya 
ba: darsanaheya/drstaheya), that is, on the darsanamarga, and those that are 
than skyes are “to be eliminated by repeated practices” (sgom pas spang bar 
bya ba: bhivanaheya), that is, on the bhavandmarga. The case of nescience 
seems somewhat different. Tibetan scholars also distinguish between kun 
btags and lhan skyes types of nescience related to views (/ta ba: dysti), partic- 
ularly, the “grasping at a self” (bdag tu dzin pa: atmagraha). In this context, 
it seems that the instinctive notion of a self or a self-identity is /han skyes, 
whereas an additional and artificial view of a metaphysical Self, for instance 
—acquired, so to speak, through religious or ideological indoctrination— 
is kun btags. Perhaps the rDzogs-chen distinction between /han cig skyes pai 
ma rig pa and kun tu btags pai ma rig pa is to be understood on the basis 
of such an explanation. 

Some readers may be annoyed to see that Duckworth occasionally seems 
to make no distinction between transitive and intransitive or autonoumous 
and heteronomous Tibetan verbs. He, for example, renders Tibetan tha 
snyad kyi skye ba as “conventional production” (pp. 38, 218, n. 31) and 
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brten nas skye ba as “dependent productions” (p. 8), but these translations 
are not wholly satisfactory, since the Tibetan skye ba is an intransitive and 
heteronomous verb meaning “to arise” or “to come about” and is to be 
distinguished from the transitive and autonomous verb skyed pa, which 
means “to produce” or “to bring about.” Such nuances may seem trivial, 
but they can be decisive for correctly understanding the Tibetan texts, and 
thus for determining the Tibetan comprehension of Buddhist doctrines. 
Other examples of precision concern the phrase yang dag min rtog (i.e. 
yang dag pa ma yin pai kun tu rtog pa: abhiutaparikalpa), which could 
be better translated as “false imagination” (i.e. “false” as a non-restrictive 
adjective) rather than “imagination of the unreal,” as Duckworth has it 
(p. 49). It is perhaps preferable to render yongs grub (i.e. yongs su grub 
pa: parinispanna) simply as “perfect” instead of “thoroughly established” 
(p. 49), and sems byung (i.e. sems las byung ba: caitta/caitasika) as “mental 
factors” rather than “mental states” (p. 49). The idea expressed by gnas snang 
mthun (pa) and gnas snang mi mthun (pa) is crucial for understanding Mi- 
pham’s theory of the two kinds of two-truth/reality models. These have 
been rendered by Duckworth as “authentic experience” and “inauthentic 
experience,” respectively (p. 11), which makes one wonder if the two two- 
truth/reality models have been understood by him. Elsewhere Duckworth 
justifies why he, following Thomas Doctor, chose to translate rnam grangs 
pai don dam and rnam grangs ma yin pai don dam as “categorized ultimate” 
and “uncategorized ultimate,” respectively.'4 These translations, in my view, 
make little sense. Of all translations suggested so far, “nominal” and “actual” 
come the closest to what these phrases conventionally mean. I would even 
suggest “quasi-absolute/ultimate” for rnam grangs pai don dam and “actual/ 
genuine absolute” for rnam grangs ma yin pai don dam.’ The expression 
dngos poi stobs kyis zhugs pai rigs pa (pp. 122, 163, 254) seems to require 
further explanation and justification.'° In general, the author has shied 


14), Duckworth 2010: 432, n. 2. 

5) A systematic study of the concepts of rnam grangs pai don dam and rnam grangs ma yin 
pai don dam, which are key to understanding Mi-pham’s interpretations of Madhyamaka 
philosophy in India and Tibet, is a desideratum. 

10) See Seyfort Ruegg 2000, where terms such as dngos poi stobs zhugs kyi rigs pa (vastubala- 
nyaya) (p. 48, n. 97), dngos po stobs zhugs kyi tshad ma (vastubalapravrttapramana) (pp. 47, 
167, 198), and dngos po stobs zhugs (vastubalapravrtta) (pp. 189, 191) are referred to. Note 
also that vastubalapravrttapramdna is translated there as “pramana that is objectively gained” 


(p. 47). 
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away from employing Sanskrit termini technici, even in cases where they 
seem necessary and could have perhaps facilitated a better understanding 
of the text, and some of the examples cited above may stand as evidence of 
this. 


A few typographical errors may be mentioned here, although it is not always 
clear if these are rather to be intended as suggestions or emendations: nga 
ri for mnga’ ris (p. xix); brtson grus for brtson ‘grus (p. 210, n. 55); blo bur 
for glo bur (p. 210, n. 59); ma dre par for ma dres par (p. 210, n. 60); 
tshul khrim for tshul khrims (p. 199, n. 88); bla rung gar for bla rung sgar? 
(p. xxvi); zung du ‘thug pa for zung du jug pa? (p. 204, n. 17); tshul gis for 
tshul gyis (p. 260, n. 47); khyab ches bai skyon (p. 39) for either khyab ches 
pai skyon or khyab che ba’i skyon; dharmacakra for dharmacakra (p. xxviii); 
and consistently Manjugosa for Manjughosa (pp. 210, 266, etc.). If mthar 
thug dpyod pai rig shes is to be understood as “reasoning that examines the 
consummate reality” (pp. 107, 156), the correct reading ought to be rigs 
shes and not rig shes. 

The above concerns the nuts and bolts of Duckworth’s study. More inter- 
esting, however, are some fundamental issues this book raises. Employing 
-ism terms can be quite helpful in describing the philosophical positions of 
traditional scholars such as Mi-pham, but it also involves risks, particularly 
if these terms happen to have culture-specific connotations or associations. 
One of the challenges of a comparative approach is that it presupposes an 
in-depth knowledge of both traditions so as to be able to tell the comparable 
from the non-comparable. As an example, Duckworth’s characterisation of 
the rNying-ma Tantric (particularly the *Guhyagarbhatantra) view as “pan- 
theism” (p. 195, n. 42, cf. xx, 252-253, n. 4) as defined by Alasdair Mac- 
Intyre, though tempting, is quite problematic. Indeed the idea of “God- 
in-everything” is highly problematic in any Buddhist context. Although 
the idea of “establishing appearances as divine” (snang ba lhar sgrub pa) 
found in the exegetical literature associated with the *Guhyagarbhatantra 
and explicated by Rong-zom-pa may prima facie appear to be pantheis- 
tic, it turns out to be that for him “divinity” means “great purity” (dag 
pa chen po) or “primordial purity” (ka dag chen po), which is equitable 
with “great emptiness” (stong pa chen po). That his theory of the “divin- 
ity of appearances” does not entail any positive and pantheistic elements 
becomes clear from what I have on an earlier occasion referred to as his 
“Relativity Theory of the Purity and Validity of Perception,” which states 
that “[t]he validity of perception is directly proportional to the purity of 
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perception.”'” According to this theory, “[t]he most maculate and thus the 
most invalid perception of all is that of a hell-being, whereas the most 
immaculate and thus the most valid perception of all is that of one who 
is subject to no obscuration whatsoever.” A significant difference between 
Mi-pham and Rong-zom-pa in this regard, however, seems to be that for the 
former what appears to a buddha’s perception are the purest of their kind, 
representing the upper limit of the perceptual scale, whereas for the latter 
all appearances—regardless of how pure or impure they may be—are mere 
illusions and thus deceptive; all perceptions—regardless of how valid or 
invalid they may be—are caused by latent tendencies, and hence are mere 
delusions. A buddha, who has exhausted all latent tendencies, including 
the purest ones, is totally free from (or “purified of”) all appearances and 
perceptions; free from all illusions and delusions. Thus for Rong-zom-pa, a 
buddha is nothing but the dharmadhatuvisuddhi (chos kyi dbyings rnam par 
dag pa tsam),'* and appearances and perceptions may appear or disappear 
according to the principle of pratityasamutpada, just like “the appearance of 
water” and “the perception of water” in the case of a Fata Morgana." Thus 
those who seek something positive and theistic in Rong-zom-pa’s “divinity 
of appearance” will be disappointed. 

One of Duckworth’s intentions is clearly to understand Mi-pham’s 
thought by comparing it with Western philosophical discourse. This pre- 
supposes a thorough and nuanced understanding of Mi-pham’s positions 
on logic and epistemology—not merely those rooted in Dignaga’s and 
Dharmakirti’s school of logic and epistemology but also those that reflect 
the Madhyamaka, Tathagatagarbha, and Vajrayana systems. The whole rep- 
resents our knowledge of how he viewed the role of language (sera: sabda), 
conceptual thought (rtog pa: kalpana), scriptural authority (lung: agama), 
logical or argumentative reasoning (rigs pa: yukti), inferential valid cogni- 
tion (rjes su dpag pa: anumdna), and direct valid cognition (mngon sum: 
pratyaksa), not to speak of the various kinds of reasoning specific to each 
Buddhist system. Although Duckworth announces (p. 117) that he will 
discuss “how it [i.e. the tathagatagarbha) is known,” he does not make suf- 
ficiently clear Mi-pham’s position on whether the tathagatagarbha can be 


1) Wangchuk 2009: 231-232. 
'8) For a thorough study of Rong-zom-pa’s position on Buddhology, see Almogi 2009. 
19) Wangchuk 2009: 234. 
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known, and if so how, and whether Sitric and Mantric Mahayana differ 
from each other in describing direct cognitive access to it. Particularly 
when talking about the “reason-faith dichotomy” (pp. 122, 143, etc.) and 
how Mi-pham dealt with it, it is imperative to determine precisely how 
Mi-pham viewed scriptural authority (Jung: agama) and logical reasoning 
(rigs pa). For instance, Mi-pham claims that logical reasoning is capable 
of demonstrating the inconsistency of scriptural authority but never vice 
versa.” Thus, for him, a scriptural authority is discardable if it can be 
invalidated by means of logical reasoning, but logical reasoning is not 
discardable, (even) if it can be invalidated by means of scriptural authority!! 
This position can be said to truly represent Dharmakirti’s position and 
it should, in my view, be consistently applicable to all types of scriptural 
authorities including those of the Sttric und Mantric Mahayana scriptures. 
In a different context, Mi-pham states that everything expounded by the 
wise cannot help but be consistent with logical reasoning.” In one striking 
formulation, when commenting on Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalamkara, 
he asserts that everything that stands up under proper logical reasoning” 
has been taught by the buddhas, and everything that is taught by the 
buddhas stands up under logical reasoning.” He also refers to Santaraksita’s 
auto-commentary on the Madhyamakalamkara, which states that scriptural 
authority devoid of logical reasoning fails to satisfy even faith-oriented, let 
alone reason-oriented, persons.” 

In connection with the “three kinds of argumentative reasoning” (gtan 
tshigs rnam pa gsum) proposed in Ratnagotravibhdga 1.28—which were 
indeed Mi-pham’s point of departure for his own sTong thun seng gei nga 
ro—Duckworth states (p. 122): “It does not take a trained logician, in Bud- 
dhist epistemology or modern logic, to see that the status of these reasons 


20) Mi-pham, rNam ‘grel ‘grel pa (A, p. 756.3—4; B, p. 467.22-23): ... dngos stobs kyis lung 
la ‘zal ba ston nus kyi lung gis rigs pa la ‘gal ba sgrub mi nus zhes kyang bshad .... 

20) Mi-pham, rNam ‘grel ‘grel pa (A, p. 756.6; B, p. 468.2): ... rigs pas gnod na lung ‘dor dgos 
kyi lung gis gnod pas rigs pa dor mi rung ste |. 

22) Mi-pham, dBu ma reyan grel (A, p. 343.3; B, p. 475.1314): ... mkhas pa rnams kyis 
gang bshad pa dngos stobs kyi rigs pa dang ‘brel ba [pa A] kho na yin pas |. 

23) ‘The expression (yang dag pai) rigs pas grub pa (“stands up under proper logical reason- 
ing”) here should not be confused with rigs pas dpyad bzod pa (“that which withstands logical 
analysis”), which is, according to the Madhyamaka system, an impossibility. 

24) Mi-pham, dBu ma reyan ‘rel (A, p. 254.56; B, p. 359.12-15): de lar rigs pas gang 
grub pa de ni don bzhin yang dag par ston pa sangs rgyas rnams kyis gsungs la | gang sangs reyas 
rnams kyis gsungs pa de ni de ltar yang dag pai rigs pas grub pa yin no ||. 

25) Mi-pham, dBu ma rgyan rel (A, pp. 333-6-334.2; B, pp. 463.15-464.5). 
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is quite spurious,” and in support he refers to Karma-pa Mi-bskyod-rdo-rje 
(1507-15 54), who is said to have argued that these three kinds of reasoning 
“do not hold up to analysis” (p. 254, n. 12). One has the impression that 
the author is prematurely dismissive of the logical arguments in question as 
“spurious” without really considering the intricacies of how logical reason- 
ing in general operates in the Buddhist context, so insinuating that those 
logicians including Mi-pham who employed them were naively unaware of 
the logical fallacy of petitio principii or circular reasoning/argument. Par- 
ticularly in dealing with the problem of assumed circularity of reasoning in 
Buddhist logic and epistemology (pp. 254-255, n. 14), it seems necessary 
to first understand, for example, the importance attached to svabhavahetu 
(rang bzhin gyi gtan tshigs) and dharmatayukti (chos nyid kyi rigs pa) within 
Buddhist logic and epistemology. To follow Rong-zom-pa’s explanations 
of the four kinds of yukti?*>—evidently based on the *Nydyasiddhyaloka 
ascribed to Candragomin—it can be maintained that Buddhist logicians 
make no claims about the absoluteness of yukzi in the first place, for Rong- 
zom-pa states that there is no such thing as “immaculate yukzi” (rigs pa dri 
ma med pa) and that all yuktis are maculate (dri ma can) and limited in 
scope and function. Overstretching any yukti is said to lead ad absurdum. 
Buddhist logicians seem to believe that the validity and instrumental efh- 
cacy of yuktis are relative, inasmuch as yuktis are of various kinds and of 
varying degrees of incisiveness, the more incisive ones being able to inval- 
idate the less incisive ones. While conceding that there is no such thing as 
an absolutely perfect yukti that is capable of proving anything to anybody, 
Tibetan Buddhist logicians such as Mi-pham seem to presuppose (one may 
say somewhat superciliously) that they possess the most powerful tools of 
yukti, powerful enough to prove conventional dharmata (tha snyad kyi chos 
nyid)—as is done, for example, by Dharmakirti—and to prove absolute 
dharmata (don dam pai chos nyid)—as is done, for example, by Candrakirti 
—not, however, for everybody, but primarily for those “desirous of know- 
ing” (shes par dod pa: jijndsu) and for those who fulfil certain intellectual 
and psychological prerequisites and are willing to recognise and abide by 
the rules of the game. Once one is within reach of conventional or absolute 
dharmata, logical reasoning becomes superfluous and any attempt to rea- 
son beyond this point leads ad absurdum. In short, resorting to scriptural 
authorities and logical reasoning is like taking the first step towards one’s 


26) For references, see Wangchuk 2009: 218. 
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destination. One cannot reach the goal by simply taking the first step, but 
neither can one do so by not taking it at all. 

In a study devoted to Mi-pham’s position on the tathagatagarbha theory, 
a discussion of his position on the soteriological model presupposed by the 
Tathagatagarbha system is all but unavoidable. But Duckworth has neither 
found a suitable context for such a discussion nor properly identified Mi- 
pham’s relevant position. In chapter four, he does allude to Klong-chen- 
pas thoughts on the subject that have to do with the notions of “gener- 
ating cause” (skyed byed kyi rgyu) and “illuminating (or: revealing) cause” 
(gsal byed kyi rgyu), which are pertinent to the soteriological model presup- 
posed by the Tathagatagarbha system (pp. 102-105). Chapter five, “The 
Indivisibility of Ground and Fruition,” would have been a suitable place 
for discussing the model, but instead it focuses on the means of establish- 
ing tathagatagarbha (pp. 118-124) and establishing appearances as divine 
(pp. 124-131), and then on the difference between the Sutric and Mantric 
notions of tathagatagarbha (pp. 131-138). The relevance to the present 
context of establishing appearance as divine has not been made clear, and 
indeed one wonders why the chapter is entitled as it is, for it does not 
actually delve into the “indivisibility of ground and result” (gzhi ‘bras dbyer 
med). 

A fundamental and legitimate concern of opponents of (a literal and 
positivist interpretation of) the tathagatagarbha theory is that if the uncon- 
ditioned tathagatagarbha is immanently and primordially present in all 
sentient beings and undergoes no change or transformation of any kind 
at any stage, be it on the level of the ground (gzhi), path (/am), or result 
(bras bu)—that is, if the ground and result are indivisible—then its uncon- 
ditioned nature undermines the generally known Buddhist soteriological 
model, which is based on a conditioned mechanism of cause and effect, 
and its immanence renders the soteriological paths and practices super- 
fluous. Proponents of the tathdgatagarbha and similar theories, including 
Mi-pham, have been well aware of this concern, and the manner in which 
they resolve this difficulty is thus crucial for their understanding of all such 
theories. A proper explanation of Mi-pham’s position on the two models of 
Buddhist soteriology—namely, what may be described as the “generation 
model” and the “revelation model,” which, following Seyfort Ruegg, can 
also be termed the “nurture model” and the “nature model,” respectively” 


27) Note, however, that only the terms “nurture” and “nature” (i.e. without the word 
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—is called for when discussing his position on the present theories.”8 The 
notions of “generating causes” (skyed byed kyi rgyu) and “illuminating caus- 
es” (gsal byed kyi rgyu)” have been employed to explain these two models. 
According to the generation model, the relation between the spiritual goal 
and the path is defined as “to-be-generated and generating” (bskyed bya 
skyed byed), while according to the revelation model, the relation between 
the spiritual goal and the path is defined as the “to-be-illuminated and illu- 
minating” (gsal bya gsal byed). Klong-chen-pa’s position, to which Duck- 
worth refers, and that of Rong-zom-pa, too, require a more systematic 
study. 


On Mi-pham’s Dialectical Monism 


The idea that Mi-pham was a proponent of “dialectical monism” (p. xxxii) 
has evidently been taken by Duckworth as the main point of departure 
for his study of Mi-pham’s position on the tathagatagarbha theory. He 
states that “dialectical unity of presence and absence is a theme that runs 
through” (p. xxviii) Mi-pham’s works. In each of his six chapters, he seeks 
to discuss “a distinct dialectical tension in Buddhist doctrine” and to show 
how Mi-pham resolves each of these tensions (p. xxxi), which resolution he 
understands as the bedrock of Mi-pham’s dialectical monism. The entire 
study thus revolves around this notion. 

What does Duckworth actually mean by “dialectical monism” and how 
does it represent Mi-pham’s philosophy? Duckworth notes (p. 200, n. 92) 


“model”) are employed in Seyfort Ruegg 1989: 3. Cf. Duckworth 2008: 246, where the 
terms used are “developmental model” and “discovery model.” 

28) Mi-pham, Tshig bdun rnam bshad (p. 350.2—5): dei phyir bde gshegs snying po ye nas yon 
tan lhun grub yin pas lam thams cad dei gsal byed kyi rgyu yin par mdo myang das las gsung 
zhing | ye shes rdo rje kun las btus pa sogs rgyud rnams las lam thams cad gdod mai od gsal chos 
kyi skui gsal byed kyi rgyu yin gyi skyed byed kyi rgyu min par gsung bai gnad zab mo thun 
mong min par shes par bya la | de ltar shes na gsang sngags kyi dgongs don tshul bzhin khong du 
chud par ‘gyur ro ||. 

29) "The Sanskrit terms corresponding to skyed par byed pai rgyu and gsal bar byed pai rgyu, 
abbreviated here as skyed byed kyi rgyu and gsal byed kyi rgyu (following autochthonous 
Tibetan practice) are given in Seyfort Ruegg 2000: 270-271, n. 57 as utpddakahetu and 
(abhi) vyanjakahetu, respectively. According to Mi-pham, a seed, for example, is the utpada- 
kahetu of its seedling, and a lamp the (abhi) vyanjakahetu of a vase in a dark room. See his 
mKhas jjug (A, p. 226.6; B, pp. 409.17—410.1): yang myu gu la sa bon Ita bu skyed byed 
kyi reyu dang | mun khang gi bum pa la mar me lta bu gsal byed kyi rgyu gnyis su'ang gsungs 
shing |. 
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that the term “dialectical monism” was employed by Jean Paul Sartre in 
his Critique de la raison dialectique, but “in a different context.” What he 
himself wishes to show is that “monistic resolution of a duality is central 
to Mipam’s exegetical system” (p. xxxii). For: “A common theme in his 
exegesis is a twofold schema, with an ultimately false dichotomy of two 
opposed factors and a unified ground that emerges from their dissolution. 
Two provisionally opposed factors, such as the two truths, samsara and 
nirvana, self and other, appearance and emptiness, and so on, are resolved 
in a synthesis, in which each of the two distinctions is ultimately untrue, 
because they are actually indivisible from the beginning. His manner of 
representing the indivisible ground, however, goes through a virtual ‘detour’ 
of dichotomization. Thus such a system is not a simple monism but is 
better understood as a dialectical monism.” To be sure, Duckworth makes 
a distinction between “monism” and “non-dualism” (p. 200, n. 91): he 
points out that although Mi-pham’s view does have a non-dual character, 
“non” in “non-dualism” is, so to speak, “a non-implicative negation or an 
illocutionary negation” and that his use of the term “monism” is meant to 
evoke Mi-pham’s emphasis on the idea of “unity” (zung du jug pa or zung 
jug: yuganaddha). 

If we understand the resolving of tension between any two opposed 
or juxtaposed poles by seeking one common substrate, or else a level (or 
dimension) that transcends both, to be “dialectical monism,” then Mi- 
pham can justifiably be regarded as a dialectical monist. This observation is 
indeed crucial, not just for understanding Mi-pham’s thought but also in 
understanding the fundamental doctrines of the rNying-ma school as per- 
ceived by him. Any potential semantic ambiguities of dialectical monism, 
at least in Mi-pham’s case, may be precluded if we bear in mind that we 
are dealing here with how Mi-pham exploits and employs the concept of 
“unity” (zung jug: yuganaddha) to resolve Buddhist philosophical or doc- 
trinal tension, be it real or virtual. In fact, Mi-pham’s greatest contribution 
to the rNying-ma school seems to be his setting the entire spectrum of 
Buddhist doctrines into a yuganaddha framework, thereby furnishing his 
school with the essential tools and techniques for explaining and accepting 
not only major Indian Buddhist (primarily Mahayana) philosophies but 
also their various (and occasionally even diametrically opposed) Tibetan 
interpretations. It thus seems in my eyes to be fully justified to designate 
Mi-pham a “Yuganaddhavadin” (zung jug tu smra ba). Mi-pham maintains 
that his rNying-ma school upholds the religio-philosophical system (grub 
pai mtha: siddhanta) of yuganaddha, and it alone, at all levels, namely, 
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the ground (gzhz), path (/am), and result (bras bu),*° which clearly suggests 
that he perceived or defined his rNying-ma school as a “Yuganaddhavada” 
school. 

Considering his overall approach of viewing and dealing with a wide 
range of Buddhist doctrines from within a yuganaddha framework, with 
a remarkable degree of focus and consistency Mi-pham stands out as the 
Yuganaddhavadin par excellence, even when compared with his two main 
mentors from the rNying-ma school, Rong-zom-pa*! and Klong-chen-pa. 
On an earlier occasion, I pointed out that Rag-mgo-mchog-sprul, the cur- 
rent (twelfth) throne-holder of Rag-mgo Monastery in Go-’jo in Khams, in 
his commentary on the Abhisamayalamkara, notes that while Rong-zom-pa 
emphasised the dimension of “primordial purity” (ka dag), that is, absolute 
emptiness, and Klong-chen-pa the dimension of “innately present [quali- 
ties]” (/hun grub), Mi-pham synthesised the two approaches.” Although 
these three approaches are mentioned in the context of their propounders’ 
views of the resultant stage of a buddha (sangs reyas kyi sa: buddhabhumi), 
they seem to be representative of their approaches in general. Hence I can 
only repeat my impression that “Rong-zom-pa inclines more towards the 
‘negative-intellectualist’ trend, Klong-chen-pa more towards the ‘positive- 
mystical’ one, and Mi-pham towards reconciliation and harmonisation by 
striving to balance not only the two trends found in Indian Buddhist lit- 
erature but also the views of Rong-zom-pa and Klong-chen-pa.”» For Mi- 
pham, Rong-zom-pa and Klong-chen-pa were icons of rNying-ma intel- 
lectualism and mysticism, from whom he drew profuse inspiration. One 
of his major lifelong concerns seems to have been to provide a new iden- 
tity to his school, one henceforth associated with Buddhist theories and 
practices that have been filtered through Rong-zom-pa and Klong-chen- 
pa and blended by him into one. Mi-pham’s understanding of the Bud- 
dhist doctrines, his concerns, and priorities can thus be said to be nei- 


30) Mi-pham, Nees shes sgron me (A, 96.1-2; B, p. 26.16-18): des na snga ‘gyur ring lugs 


dir || gzhi lam “bras bu’ chos skad la || rtag dang mi rtag bden gnyis sogs || reya chad phyogs 
Lhung bral ba yi || zung jug kho nai grub mtha’ skyong ||. The same idea is expressed in his 
bs Tan regyas smon lam, which encapsulates his vision of the rNying-ma school (pp. 706.6- 
707.2): yod med phyogs rer zhen pai dmigs gtad zhig || mthar dzin lta bai dzin stangs drung 
nas phyung || gzhi lam “bras bu snang stong zung du jug || mtsho skyes reyal bai bstan pa ...||. 
3) For Rong-zom-pa’s idea of a “single savour” (ro gcig) of the Buddhist doctrine, which 
is certainly relevant for Mi-pham’s Yuganaddhavada philosophy, see Wangchuk 2002: 287— 
288; Wangchuk 2004: 201, n. 105. 

32) Wangchuk 2004: 196, n. 90. 

33) Wangchuk 2004: 195-196. 
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ther identical with nor diametrically opposed to those of Rong-zom-pa 
and Klong-chen-pa. Philosophically speaking, the most important point 
of convergence amongst these three scholars seems to be their understand- 
ing of the “groundless-cum-rootless” (gzhi med rtsa bral) ontology and 
the indivisibility of the two modes of reality (bden pa gnyis dbyer med 
pa). 

While Mi-pham perceived his school to be a characteristically Yuganad- 
dhavada school, he did not think that the Yuganaddhavada view was re- 
stricted to the rNying-ma school. According to him, it was taught by 
the Buddha in profound Sttric and Mantric scriptures (gab moi mdo 
rgyud) and was thoroughly elucidated, directly or indirectly (dngos dang 
brgyud pai tshul du), by such learned persons as the “Six Ornaments” 
(rgyan drug) of Jambudvipa, and put into practice by all great siddhas 
and vidyadharas, and hence it is the “only course” (dgrod pa gcig pu pa) 
or “way leading to omniscience” (rnam pa thams cad mkhyen pai lam). 
It is, in short, the heart of the views of all schools, the Ancient and the 
New Ones (gsar rnying thams cad kyi dgongs pai mthil). He thus goes on to 
demonstrate that Mar-pa Chos-kyi-blo-gros (1002/12—1097), Mi-la-ras-pa 
(1052-1135), and the Third Karma-pa Rang-byung-rdo-rje (1284-1339) 
from the bKa-brgyud school; Sa-chen Kun-dga’-snying-po (1092-1158) 
and Sa-skya Pandita Kun-dga-rgyal-mtshan (1182-1251) from the Sa- 
skya school; Tsong-kha-pa (1357-1419), representing the dGe-lugs school; 
and Dol-po-pa Shes-rab-rgyal-mtshan (1292-1361) and Taranatha (1575—- 
1634) from the Jo-nang school, were all, so to speak, Yuganaddhavadins.™ 
He does acknowledge that there are scriptures (or treatises) that emphasise 
one of the two poles of absence and presence (med pa dang yod pai phyogs 
re rtsal du bton pai gzhung). These strategies are, however, for him not so 
much at odds with each other as special efficient strategies (thabs mkhas 
khyad par ba) intended to “destroy (or: deconstruct) samsaric components 
(lit. samklesa ‘pollution’)” (kun nyon phyogs joms pa) and to “construct 
nirvanic components (lit. vyavadana ‘purification)” (rnam byang phyogs 
sgrub pa), and they do not prevail as such ultimately.** For instance, he 
explains, a beginner is required to generate “a sense of fear in the face of the 


3 Mi-pham, dBu ma rgyan grel (A, pp. 69.5-72.4; B, pp. 106.3-109.4). 

35) Mi-pham, dBu ma reyan ‘grel (A, p. 72.2-4; B, p. 109.4-12); cf. ibid. (A, pp. 76.4-77.3; 
B, pp. 114.16-115.15); Wangchuk 2004: 199-201. Apparently, this statement of Mi-pham 
has been overlooked by Duckworth, who refers only to Bod-sprul and mKhan-po Kun-dpal 
(Duckworth 2008: 25-26, 214, n. 82). 
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suffering (or: disappointment) associated with [samsaric] existence” (srid 
pai sdug bsngal la jigs pai yid) and “a sense of delight in [nirvanic] tranquil- 
lity” (zhi ba la dea’ bai yid), but once one becomes a highly advanced bod- 
hisattva who realises the “homogeneity (or: equality) of [samsaric] existence 
and [nirvanic] tranquillity” (srid zhi mnyam pa nyid), one should abandon 
both “fear and thirst for, [respectively,] samsara and nirvana” (khor das la 
Jigs sred). 

Duckworth states that Mi-pham argues against the Sa-skya position 
of gsal stong zung jug (pp. 98, 244-245, n. 14). But Mi-pham’s difficul- 
ties and concerns with regard to, and hence his stance on, the Sa-skya 
position do not seem to be represented properly here. There is no doubt 
that Mi-pham is extremely uncomfortable with any implication that a 
prakrtisthagotra—or tathagatagarbha or dharamadhatu, or for that matter, 
any kind of yuganaddha that is supposed to be the one and only absolute 
true reality—might be conditioned (dus byas: samskrta). It is also true that 
for Mi-pham no cognitive (or: mental) entity (sems: citta, i.e. rnam par 
shes pa: vijhana) associated with the absolute can possibly be a conditioned 
mental entity but is necessarily unconditioned (dus ma byas: asamskrta) 
gnosis (ye shes: jana), at least when considered from a higher conventional 
perspective. In other words, all forms of yuganaddha, including gsal stong 
zung jug proposed by the Lam-~’bras tradition of the Sa-skya school, neces- 
sarily transcend vijfdna and so can be associated with j#dna and represent 
one and the same ultimate true reality; hence they are equivalent to his own 
concept of yuganaddha.** Therefore, I am inclined to believe that Mi-pham 
is not actually arguing against the Sa-skya view of gsal stong zung jug as 
such, but only against a “faulty” or “naive” interpretation of it.*” 


30) Mi-pham, Nees shes sgron me (A, p. 93.3—5; B, p. 24.2-7). In the Tantric context, Mi- 
pham speaks of “the sphere [of true reality], characterised by the non-duality of bliss and 
emptiness” (bde stong gnyis su med pai dbyings) and then states that “appearance,” “clarity/ 
luminosity,” and “Ur-awareness” (rig pa) are synonymous with it. See his Nges shes sgron me 
(A, p. 90.1-2; B, p. 19.12-14): bde stong gnyis su med pai dbyings ||... snang dang gsal dang 
rig pa gsum || bde ba de yi rnam grangs yin ||. My understanding, which is, however, not 
confirmed by mKhan-po Kun-dpal’s (1862-1943) commentary, is that bde stong zung jug 
is synonymous with snang stong zung jug, gsal stong zung jug, and rig stong zung jug. See also 
Mi-pham, Blo yi ral gri (A, pp. 491.2-3, 492.2-3; B, pp. 27.2-5, 28.24 (the verse occurs 
twice): sna tshogs rmi lam sgyu draii sems || brtags [brtag A in first occurrence] na rang bzhin 
ma grub par || kun snang chu zlai ngang tshul can || gsal stong zung du jug par shes ||. 

3”) See the conclusions in Wangchuk 2004: 201-203, where an attempt is made to point out 
some similarities and dissimilarities between the rNying-ma position on the tathdgatagarbha 
theory and other Tibetan interpretations including those of the mainstream Sa-skya school. 
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Mi-pham believes in general that all differences between “those who are 
endowed with the four kinds of reliance” (rton pa bzhi ldan pa rnams) 
are resolvable, inasmuch as their views converge to the Yuganaddhavada 
view, so that inevitably “buddhas and siddhas are of one intent” (sangs 
rgyas dang grub thob dgongs pa gcig). His tacit assumption is that only 
Yuganaddhavadins, properly relying as they do on the four kinds of reliance, 
are in a position to correctly establish the one and only—ultimate—true 
reality. His greatest (and life-long) difficulty seems to have been with the 
position of those whom he believed to be “bereft of the four kinds of 
reliance” (rton pa bzhi dang bral ba) and bent on denaturing the Yuganad- 
dhavada view, thereby passing off a quasi-ultimate true reality as the ulti- 
mate view.** Thus, if there is one view on which he was not willing to 
make any compromises, it was certainly that of Yuganaddhavada. If there 
is one view that is irreconcilable with that of Yuganaddhavada, it is what 
he considered the view of a quasi-ultimate true reality, which he believed 
was being “packed” and “sold” as the ultimate view. In short, if there is 
a Buddhist scholar who can justifiably be called a Yuganaddhavadin, it is 
undoubtedly Mi-pham. 

While Duckworth’s characterisation of Mi-pham’s philosophical ap- 
proach as “dialectical monism” does indeed appear apt, there is still a need 
to enhance our understanding of it. Some possible avenues would be to 
(a) explicate some of the tacit assumptions of Mi-pham’s Yuganaddhavada 
philosophy, (b) track down and discuss his definitions and synonyms (or 
near-synonyms) of yuganaddha,® (c) present his ideas relating to faulty 
notions of yuganaddha, (d) propose a typology of core yuganaddha con- 
cepts defined or redefined by him, and (e) systematise various strategies 
or arguments employed by him for establishing a ywganaddha relationship 
between any two opposed or juxtaposed poles. In order to do this, it will 
be important to gather and assess multiple parallel sources on any given 
relevant theme found in Mi-pham’s writings. It would also be worthwhile 
to trace the positions associated with his Yuganaddhavada philosophy back 
to earlier Indian or Tibetan works, particularly those of his mentors, Rong- 
zom-pa and Klong-chen-pa. 


38) Wangchuk 2004: 197-198, n. 94. 

39) For instance, the idea that there is only one ontological ground (gzhi gcig), one vehicle 
(theg pa gcig) or one path (Jam gcig), one goal (‘bras bu gcig), and so on, briefly discussed in 
Wangchuk 2004: 194, n. 83, ought to be explored further. 
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Epilogue 


The tathagatagarbha theory was certainly one of Mi-pham’s most impor- 
tant philosophical concerns, but because it is intricately linked with other 
aspects of Buddhist thought, as convincingly shown by Duckworth’s study, 
it is practically impossible to treat his interpretation in isolation from his 
interpretations of other Buddhist doctrines. Any attempt to do so would 
seem to provide us only with a fragmentary view of his thought. A study 
of his dialectical monism, however, may be the best basis for understand- 
ing it accurately and fully. The merits of Duckworth’s study thus lie in its 
“holistically-oriented account” (p. xvii) of Mi-pham’s views, that is, in its 
not focusing only on the tathagatagarbha theory, but on a wide range of 
Buddhist doctrines related to it, directly or indirectly, and in its successfully 
identifying the “central thread that runs through his interpretative system” 
(p. xi). There is still a need, however, to classify (or establish a typology of) 
the many facets of his thought, offer plausible explanations for them, and 
present the various argumentative strategies he employs on their behalf— 
and all of this based on critically assessed textual sources that deal with the 
idea of yuganaddha. Although the final word on Mi-pham’s interpretation 
of the tathagatagarbha theory and his Yuganaddhavada philosophy is, in 
my opinion, yet to be spoken, Duckworth’s study has certainly shown the 
right direction and set the right tone. 
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